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THE RESOURCES OF MANCHURIA 
JOHN R. STEWART 


Columbia University 


The present crisis in Manchuria is taking place against a back- 
ground of rich undeveloped natural resources which have offered a 
fruitful field both to foreign enterprise in railway and industrial 
development and to the large-scale Chinese colonization of unoc- 
eupied lands. 

It should be pointed out, however, that its natural wealth is but 
one cause of the many international rivalries which have given 
Manchuria so much notoriety as ‘‘the battleground of the Far 
Kast.’’ Equally important is its geographical position; for Man- 
churia is so located as to be the inevitable meeting-place of the 
tides of Russian, Japanese and Chinese expansion. For example, 
the position of Manchuria, protruding as it does as a vast lobe of 
land between Transbaikalia and the Russian Maritime Province, 
prompted the construction of the Chinese Eastern Railway across 
North Manchuria as the shortest and most direct route to the Rus- 
sian port of Vladivostok. As a result Soviet policy in Manchuria 
today centers around the protection of its interests in this railway 
as a vital link in the Trans-Siberian system of communications. 
Moreover, Japan is also directly interested in Manchuria, aside 
from the question of investments, commercial interests, and raw 
materials, because of its contiguity to Korea, which in Japanese 
eyes vests the region with a special importance as the first line of 
defense of the Empire against continental attack. 

Since strategic position has been accompanied by rich resources 
awaiting exploitation, international rivalries have been consequent- 
ly keen. Manchuria is not only strategically located, but is also a 
rich prize in itself. 

Manchuria, which is also known as the Three Eastern Prov- 
inces, consists of three provinces—Fengtien (also Mukden or 
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Liaoning), Kirin, and Heilungkiang. It occupies a land area of be- 
tween 360,000 and 409,000 square miles, which is an area far larger 
than the state of Texas. Into this area has been pouring a steady 
flow of immigration from the overcrowded provinces of Shantung, 
Chihli and Honan in China Proper. Within the last decade this 

flow of population has 
OA pirtsiiei | Teached the propor- 

ye EDD tions of a mass mi- 
gration movement, 
exceeding one million 
immigrants per an- 
num since 1927. As a 
result, the ever-grow- 
ing population of 
Manchuria is ap- 
proaching the 30,000,- 
000 mark. Another re- 
sult is that this popu- 
lation is over 90 per 
eent Chinese, with 
remnants of the na- 
tive Mongol and Man- 
chu tribes and lesser 
elements of Koreans, 
Japanese, and Rus- 
sians. 

The land is rough- 
ly shaped like a huge 
cornucopia which 
pours its wealth of 

Fig. 1. Sketch map of Manchuria and environs. natural products thru 

the Liao Valley to the 
south. The heart of Manchuria is its broad central plain, composed 
of the Liao, Sungari, and Nonni river valleys, which stretches in a 
northeasterly, south-westerly direction from the confluence of the 
Sungari with the Amur River to the Gulf of Liaotung. This interior 
plain is surrounded by low mountain ranges—on the north and west 
are the Khingan ranges and in the east the Changpai Mountains. 
Agriculture flourishes on the central plain; while the mountains 
contain an undetermined amount of mineral and forest wealth. 
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The resources of Manchuria fall easily into three groups: agri- 
cultural, mineral, and forest. 


AGRICULTURE 


Its soil is Manchuria’s greatest wealth, and its cultivation is the 
dominant economic 
activity of the region. 
Agriculture not only 
supports a majority 
of the people, but it 
also supplies both the 
surplus farm _ prod- 
ucts which constitute [| 
over 75 per cent of the 
export trade and the f 
raw materials whose _ |-- 
preparation for mar- |; 
ket provides the J ..:°-: oe 
sound basis of pres- [0/00 Si 
ent industrial devel- 
opment. 

Manchuria is one 
of the leading surplus [[::/ 0700005 
food-producing re- Jeers 
gions of Asia. Envi- pyighersyaf Bar 
ronmental conditions = }::°/::: ¢*ffertsin genet PEAS 
favor this agrieul- #02}. mo yProvincial Provinces SW seis 
turaldevelopment. [uo VUE AGA : 
The broad central |--::2° i 
plain is a natural ce- Josie fey MANCHURIA 
real-producing area. | 
The land is level to 
slightly rolling, the 
soil is generally fertile, the treeless prairie requires only the turn- 
ing of the sod, and the climate, tho severely cold in winter and with 
a none too abundant rainfall, is similar to that of the spring wheat 
belt of North America. Moreover, highway and railway construc- 
tion is easy over the level plain; while before the advent of rail- 
ways the river routes provided access to southern markets. 

The remarkable expansion of Manchurian agriculture, with the 
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Fig. 2. Sketch map showing distribution of leading prod- 
ucts of Manchuria. 
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penetration of Manchurian products, particularly soya beans, into 
Far Eastern and world markets, is a development of the past three 
decades. In this development foreign capital and enterprise have 
played an important 

“te Agreutural Expers © part. The construc- 
by value 1929 tion of railroads and 
ports has been instru- 
mental in giving Man- 
churian products ac- 
cess to profitable 
markets, in opening 
new areas to settle- 
ment, and in making 
possible the large- 
scale influx of Chi- 
nese immigrants. 
Foreign influence, 

Shot ce moreover, has in- 
sisted upon the main- 
tenance of a reason- 
able degree of peace 
Fic. 3. Relative importance of leading agricultural and order, so that 
produets. peaceful progress has 

led to a measure of 
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prosperity unknown elsewhere in China. 
In 1929 over 32 million acres of land were under cultivation as 
follows: 
Percentage of 





Total Arable Cultivated Arable Area 
Area* Area Area Cultivated 
IMINO ais: siaderaoicrers 57,743,360 19,104,160 11,034,500 57.8 
NINE 15S acudsa, akavevelo eae 51,851,520 15,345,700 11,923,560 ices 
Heilungkiang ....... 135,286,400 20,458,050 9,386,360 45.9 
| eer se 244,881,280 54,907,910 32,344,420 58.7 


* All area data are in acres. 


Altho only 13.1 per cent of the total area is being farmed, 58.7 
per cent of the estimated arable land has already been brought 
under cultivation. There thus remains some 22.5 million acres of 
land available for further settlement. Most of this land is to be 
found in North Manchuria and in western Fengtien province on 
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the border of Inner Mongolia. In fact, the Chinese Eastern Railway 
estimates that 95 per cent of the Manchurian land reserve is to be 
found north of the railway line in the Nonni, Hulan, Sungari, and 
Amur valleys. 

The area of densest settlement and of most advanced agricul- 
tural progress is to be found in a long belt 100 to 150 miles wide 
stretching in a north-easterly direction from the mouth of the Liao 
River to Hailun in the Hulan Valley. This favored belt lies in the 
heart of the central plain and is served by an excellent (for China) 
system of rail, water and highway transportation. In the Liao 
Valley in the south, which is the region of oldest and densest set- 
tlement, practically all of the land has been brought under culti- 
vation; and for a land of pioneer settlement like Manchuria, the 
farms seem surprisingly small. In Fengtien province, for example, 
out of a total of 1,686,646 farms, only 254,452 have more than ten 
acres each. Towards the north, however, the size of holdings in- 
creases, and 100-acre farms become common. , 

The leading crops of Manchurian agriculture are soya beans, 
kaoliang, millet, wheat, maize, and rice. The production of these 
crops in 1929 and the percentage of the cultivated area occupied by 
each crop in 1927 were as follows: 


Production Percentage of 

Million Bushels Cultivated Land 
I NIN aio lo olas/si 20st ano ace aiaco tele ieialove s whe aig ieoersare std ete 221.8 24.5 
PORN COORD 5.56 0:.0)5 5 0005: 50: snselarolsionersleneneiwaleiorala 217.8 19.2 
Millet (italian and ConmWMIOR) .....6s.0cscsiesecedesaicse by @ 16.4 
WEE ccc cicccccescerveccsseccctensvecceesseewnee 58.7 10.9 
MMO aera arises 5 et ay Saanea choi Oo SND ONS A rorsk olan Ore Mater Ne anaTeeTS 73.2 9.0 
Bice (patdy and ween) 2... .ccccccccvccsevcccowes 19.1 — 

RE CSUN 5.25 oi vos sens 'acig olssinle Dae svareneiral odoranerateveseiorele ee 98.7 

PORN <Gieneei'e Genie Sia PRIS is oO ieee Oa GIG 876.1 — 


This emphasis upon the production of cereals and beans is one 
of the outstanding features of Manchurian agriculture. Technical 
cultures, like tobacco, hemp, cotton, fruits, and sugar beets, are 
comparatively unimportant and occupy less than 5 per cent of the 
cultivated acreage. However, in the south in the lower Liao Valley 
and in Liaotung Peninsula, where the maritime influence produces 
a milder climate, cotton and fruits become leading cultures. Fur- 
thermore, altho farm animals are kept in large numbers for farm 
work, dairying or general farming of the Eastern United States 
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type scarcely exists. On the other hand, sheep, cattle, horses, and 
camels are raised in large herds by nomadic pastoral tribes in the 
remote and unsettled regions of the Mongolian borderland. 

Soya beans are the typical crop of Manchurian agriculture. Not 
only do they occupy the largest acreage of any crop, but are also 
the principal cash crop and the basis of the export trade. Approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of 
total production is ex- 
ported, either in the 
form of raw beans, 
bean-oil, or bean-cake. 
Manchuria is able to 
produce 63 per cent 
of the world’s output 
of soya beans because 
climatic and soil con- 
ditions are especially 
favorable for their 
cultivation on the 
great interior plain. 
Since the develop- 
ment of good railway 
transportation, soya 
beans have tended to 

Fic. 4. Relation of agricultural production to the displace the cereals, 
output of other Manchurian products. which are of less 

value as commercial 
crops. The popularity of soya beans on the world markets is due to 
the numerous uses to which they and their products can be put as 
food for man and animal, as oil for edible and industrial purposes, 
and as bean-cake for fertilizer and cattle-food. 

The cereals—kaoliang, millet, wheat, maize and rice—are 
grown mainly for domestic consumption and do not enter signifi- 
cantly into the export trade. Kaoliang, which once occupied half 
of the cultivated land before railroad construction opened up the 
export bean trade, is the staple food of the farming population. It 
is also the principal grain food of farm animals, and is used ex- 
tensively for the distillation of native kaoliang liquor. Millet, an- 
other staple human and animal food, reaches its greatest relative 
importance on the semi-arid western lands. Wheat, 80 per cent 
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spring-sown, is grown chiefly in North Manchuria; but it is de- 


-clining in relative importance because of the competition of North 


American wheat and flour in Far Eastern and even South Man- 
churian markets. Maize is the leading crop on the rough south- 
eastern lands where the rainfall of 23-35 inches and a growing 
season of 150 days are adequate for corn-growing. The cultivation 
of paddy and upland rice is almost entirely the work of Korean 
immigrants, who have performed much useful work in reclaiming 
low-lying marshlands. : 

The extension of railway communications and the large influx 
of Chinese settlers have been the factors most responsible for the 
steady expansion of agricultural production in Manchuria. Whereas 
in 1915 the annual production of beans and cereals amounted to 
404,493,000 bushels, this had nearly doubled by 1929 when the out- 
put of these crops reached 786,789,333 bushels. This expansion will 
undoubtedly continue in the future; for the large areas of virgin 
land still waiting settlement will accommodate many millions of 
land-hungry peasants from overcrowded China. During recent 
years the reclamation of new land has been proceeding at the rate 
of over 1,000,000 acres per annum. 


MINERAL RESOURCES 


The mineral resources of Manchuria are not definitely known 
because most of its mountainous territory has never been explored 
for its possible mineral deposits. However, a wide variety of min- 
erals is known to exist. Coal and iron are outstanding, both in 
production, and reserves; while lesser quantities of gold, salt, soda, 
oil-shale, and building stone are also produced. 

As in China Proper, mining is in its pioneer stage; and real 
development must await the establishment of more stable political 
conditions and the ending of isolation thru extended railway con- 
struction. Existing mining undertakings are chiefly the result of 
foreign enterprise and capital, operating in the main thru the 
Japanese South Manchuria Railway and the Sino-Russian Chinese 
HKastern Railway. 

The coal fields of Manchuria represent its most important 
source of mineral wealth. Altho there are some 50 coal mines, large 
and small, at present in operation, the leading coal fields are seven 
in number (see map)—four in South Manchuria and three in North 
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Fic. 5. Distribution of Manchurian coal deposits. 


Manchuria. They produce coal of varying quality, ranging from 
excellent Yentai semi-bituminous to low-grade Chalainor lignite. 
The annual production and estimated reserves of these coal fields 
are given in the following table. 


Annual Estimated 
Production Reserves 
Field Quality (thousand tons) (thousand tons) 

S| ab cincciniciiees sub-bituminous 7,000 950,000 
ME vccdoicicciccenaes semi-bituminous 150 40,000 
Co ae bituminous 400 190,000 
Patao-Pepiao ....... sub-bituminous 70-80 59,000 
Mulin-Mishan ....... bituminous 200 1,000,000 
PIOIEE saicsmcctnews bituminous 12-15 144,000 


OChalaimor .2.20-es00 lignite 200 23,000 
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The total coal reserves of Manchuria are believed to be in the 
neighborhood of 3 billion tons. This is but an insignificant portion 
of the immense coal reserves of China Proper, which run from a 
minimum figure of 23 billion tons to a maximum estimate of 996 
billion tons. In eurrent production, however, Manchuria holds a 
more important place, contributing, in 1925, 32 per cent of the total 
coal output of all China. Moreover, deposits of coal suitable for 
coking seem to be limited to only a few localities in China, so that 
the reserves of good coking coal at Penhsihu and Hokang in Man- 
churia assume an additional importance. 

The Fushun coal mines, which are operated by the South Man- 
churia Railway Company, deserve special mention; for they are 
the outstanding mining development in Manchuria. The Fushun 
mines, which include 8 shafts and 3 open pits, contain what is be- 
lieved to be the largest open-pit coal working in the world. These 
mines produce nearly 90 per cent of all coal produced in Man- 
ehuria; and this coal, which is satisfactory for gas-making, bunker- 
ing, and general railway and industrial purposes, finds its way into 
all the markets of the Far East. In 1929, exports of Fushun 
coal amounted to 3,794,203 tons, of which Japan took 1,849,000 
tons, South China 1,101,000 tons, and Korea 404,000 tons; while 
more than 700,000 tons were sold to steamers as bunker coal. 

Altho Manchuria’s coal fields are but an unimportant portion 
of China’s total coal reserves, a different situation exists with re- 
spect to iron ore resources. In the form of a long belt of detached 
Archean deposits extending across southern Fengtien province and 
reappearing in Chihli provinee across the Gulf of Liaotung, Man- 
churia possesses the major part of China’s iron ore resources. For 
China as a whole, total resources of actual and potential ore 
amount to some 952,000,000 tons, of which 746,000,000 tons (or 78 
per cent) are to be found in South Manchuria. 

In three localities, large deposits of iron ore occur. 


Tons Tons Tons Actual 

Low Grade High Grade Tron Content 
DEGG=GIN-ROU sheave bsiswrwnewe et Sedsuias 70,000,000 2,000,000 25,000,000 
UBE-CHANG-VUE 50.566 30d cc ose ses 268,000,000 2,300,000 90,000,000 
ORG) one aii svi syeiis ore pyar ale eile 400,000,000 2,000,000 144,000,000 
TEE vwmniewnwaiek keane 740,000,000 6,300,000 259,000,000 


Total reserves are thus large; but unfortunately the mass of the 
ore is of very low grade, containing from 45-55 per cent of silica 
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and only 30-35 per cent of iron. Isolated pockets of rich ore have 
until recently supplied the blast furnaces at Penhsihu and Anshan; 
but in view of the small reserves of high-grade ore, the develop- 
ment of any large iron industry in Manchuria has depended upon 
the finding of a commercially practicable method of utilizing these 
large deposits of poor 30-35 per cent ore. 

Happily, the Anshan Iron Works of the South Manchurian 
Railway Company has worked out what it believes to be a prac- 
. ticable solution of the 
low-grade ore prob- 
lem in its magnetic 
concentration  proc- 
6 ess. The ore is first 

finely crushed to 
5 separate the iron 
from the silica; it 
then undergoes a pre- 
liminary roasting fol- 
lowed by magnetic 
concentration of the 
iron; and the final 
product is briquetted 
into an iron concen- 
trate equivalent to a 
© 55 per cent ore. This 
& method is not only ex- 
Fic. 6. Growth of coal production in the Fushun field. pensive and raises the 
cost of production, 
but half of the ore is lost in the process. However, as a result of the 
development of this process and of a drastic reduction in capitaliza- 
tion, the Anshan Iron Works in the fiscal year 1928-29 was able to 
turn its persistent deficit into a small profit. 

Iron-mining is carried on in two localities—at Miao-erh-kou 
and at Anshan. Their combined production of ore reached 500,000 
tons in 1928. The importance of these mines to China is shown by 
the fact that in the preceding year they accounted for 51 per cent 
of the total iron ore output of China. 

These two mines are the basis of the two iron works which exist 
in Manchuria. The Penhsihu Iron Works, a joint Sino-Japanese 
enterprise, exploits the Miao-erh-kou iron deposits and the Penh- 
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sihu coal field; while the Anshan Iron Works, a subsidiary of the 
South Manchuria Railway Company, utilizes Anshan iron ore and 
a coking combination of Fushun and Penhsihu coal. The former has 
two blast furnaces of 130-ton capacity; the latter employs two 
300-ton furnaces and completed a third furnace of 500-ton capacity 
in March, 1930, at a cost of 4,300,000 yen. Their combined produc- 
tion of pig iron reached 213,000 tons in 1928, most of which was 
exported to Japan. 


ForEsTRY 


Manchuria has been shown to be important to China because of 
its reserves of iron ore and coking coal; but even more striking 
is China’s dependence upon its forest resources. Manchuria’s ex- 
tensive forests constitute China’s main reserves of standing tim- 
ber. The preservation of these forests has been due to the isolation 
of Manchuria’s mountain regions; whereas in China Proper the 
mountain slopes and hillsides have centuries since been denuded 
of their timber growth. 

The main forest areas are to be found in the mountainous re- 
gions—in the eastern Changpai mountains and in the Great and 
Little Khingan mountains to the north and west. These ranges 
describe a huge wooded are surrounding the treeless prairies of the 
central plain. The extent of these forests is not definitely known, for 
vast stretches of territory in Amur Province have never been sur- 
veyed. A recent Japanese estimate places Manchuria’s timber re- 
serves at the high figure of 88.8 million acres containing 150 billion 
cubic feet of lumber. However, most of this timber is designated as 
being located in the remote northern reaches of which little is 
known. 

Some 300 species of trees, divided into eight coniferous and 
twenty-one deciduous varieties, are known to exist; and it is rough- 
ly estimated that 60 per cent of the timber stand consists of broad- 
leaf trees. Among the conifers, the Korean pine, larch, fir, and 
spruce are the most common trees; while valuable mixed stands of 
hardwoods are to be found in the eastern ranges. The finest stands 
of timber clothe the south-eastern mountains which receive the 
most abundant rainfall of any section of Manchuria. 

Altho wide areas remain untouched, the destruction of Man- 
churia’s forest wealth is proceeding at a rapid rate. Careless and 
reckless lumbering is not alone responsible. The native pastoral 
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tribes destroyed the forests to protect their herds from attacks of 
wild animals. The millions of Chinese immigrants who displaced 
them came as farmers and created arable land by firing the forests. 
As a result, the hill country over most of Fengtien province has 
become bare; and the valleys and lower slopes of the Changpai 
mountains have been ruthlessly cut out. The hills of South Man- 
churia are therefore assuming the barren and denuded aspect so 
characteristic of China Proper; and the farmers, living in a region 
of great forests, are forced to rely upon bushes and kaoliang and 
corn stalks for fuel. Furthermore, in the Kwantung Leased Terri- 
tory, the Japanese have already begun a systematic program of 
afforestation, especially along the railway lines. 

Commercial lumbering is restricted to the most accessible areas. 
These are found where the Chinese Eastern Railway crosses the 
Great Khingan and Changpai mountains and where the streams, 
such as the Yalu, the upper Tumen, the Sungari, and the Hun, are 
large enough to float lumber rafts. Large-scale lumbering com- 
menced with the construction of railways, which required much 
timber for fuel and for construction. Since that time, Russian, 
Japanese and Chinese firms have engaged in wholesale lumbering 
to the serious denudation of many areas. In the Yalu basin alone, as 
many as 20,000 lumber rafts were formerly floated down the river 
in a single summer season. 

Despite these facts, present-day lumbering is not of great com- 
mercial significance to Manchuria. In 1929, for example, the ex- 
port of timber products amounted to but 1 per cent of the total 
exports of Manchuria. In fact, in that year imports of foreign 
lumber exceeded in quantity the exports of Manchurian lumber. 
As the following table illustrates, lumber exports have declined 
sharply since 1923, and at the same time home consumption has 
increased. 


Available 
Total for Home 
Year Output* Import Supply Export Consumption 
BOS sera: siactineversanes 47.7 9.4 57.1 29.3 27.8 
UN aici & Sosulaniap Ries 48.7 5.2 53.9 25.4 28.5 
EEE ai iececdsabecaiersiahs 50.0 7.4 57.4 20.6 36.7 
PERE wikeiowavewsen Gee 7.9 41.6 11.2 30.4 
| ee eeges es © 37.9 4.7 42.6 11.6 30.9 
eo Saneiiskie 51.2 8.5 59.7 10.4 49.3 
BU. (ile iuraracoeiuters 38.7 8.3 47.0 ie | 39.3 


* All figures in the table are in millions of cubic feet. 
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The lumber industry should have a promising future, for not 
only musi the timber requirements of the populous central plain be 
supplied, but Manchuria also has the advantage of being located 
between two countries of timber deficiency—Japan and China. This 
future development, however, depends upon two factors: one is 
the control of wasteful lumbering and the other is the provision 
of some form of transportation in the extensive northern forests. 


MancuuriA A LAND oF Raw MATERIALS 


The farm lands, mineral deposits, and forests of Manchuria 
represent a rich endowment of natural wealth. They are not, how- 
ever, of equal importance; for agriculture is now and will continue 
in the future to be the sound basis of Manchuria’s economic struc- 
ture. Manchuria is intended by nature to be a land of raw materials 
—a fruitful producer of soya beans, cereals, coal, and lumber for 
Far Eastern and world markets. 
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SINO-RUSSIAN RELATIONS IN SINKIANG 


ELOISE BRADSHAW 
Laura Haygood Normal School, Soochow, China 


INTRODUCTION 

In the little-known province of Sinkiang, or Chinese Turkestan, 
certain well-established geographical principles are just now find- 
ing apt illustration. These principles may be stated as follows: 
(1) A tendency toward defection manifests itself in all peripheral 
holdings. (2) The only scientific boundary between two countries is 
a genuine barrier, as an ocean, a desert, or an impassable mountain 
range. (3) A political claim that is not reinforced by population 
density and homogeneity nor by an industrial or agricultural claim, 
is worthless in the face of a determined aggressor. 

In Sinkiang there exists the anomaly of a weak, impoverished 
Chinese government trying to hold a remote people of different 
race, language, culture, and religion; without a natural barrier be- 
tween them and kindred people to the west; against a rapidly de- 
veloping nation, which is even now engaged in active economic and 
cultural exploitation of this and neighboring Chinese regions. 


Srnk1AnG PERIPHERAL TO CHINA 

Sinkiang is distinctly a peripheral holding. The journey from 
Peiping to its capital, Tihwa, across its own desert plateau and the 
long arid stretches of Kansu, Shensi, and Shansi requires at least 
seventy-five days.’ The two routes that offer the only practical way 
between China and Sinkiang are controlled by Russia. These are 
the motor routes across Outer Mongolia via Urga, and the rail 
route from Mukden over the Chinese Eastern and the Trans-Si- 
berian railways to Novosibirsk, and thence over the Turkestan- 
Siberian trunk line, which for a distance of 1,000 kilometers paral- 
lels the border of Sinkiang. Both of these routes require only 
thirteen days to Tihwa, but to travel or to send goods by either 
route it is necessary to obtain permission of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, and this is very difficult for a Chinese to obtain. On the con- 
trary, reference to the map will show that communication be- 
tween Sinkiang and Russia is easy. It is separated from Kazakstan 
and Russian Central Asia by the Tien Shan Mountains only, which, 


1China Weekly Review, Feb. 7, 1931, p. 348. 
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tho lofty, have many passes, as shown by the number of interior 
drainage streams that cross the border. Tihwa is connected by 
motor road with the Aiaguce station on the Turkestan-Siberia rail- 
way, and also with the other four leading cities of the province. 
The western portion bordering Russia is the area of the best- 
watered land, the most mining, the densest population, and the 
only cities of importance. 

The Chinese claim has never been strong. China has had nominal 
rule over Sinkiang since the first century, but control has shifted 
from Chinese to Mongol, to Turk, to Russian, and back again to 
Chinese when in 1871 a Chinese general, Tso Chung-tang, expelled 
the Russians from the Kuldja region, and in 1881 the Treaty of 
St. Petersburg definitely established China’s political claim.? Con- 
trol, already nominal, has been weakened since 1911 by the lack of 
stable government in China. Until the recent awakening of nation- 
alism and the added fear of Russian aggression, China and Sin- 
kiang were mutually indifferent to each other. Now, however, the 
National Government, since its establishment in 1928, is taking 
steps to strengthen its hold, and Sinkiang has declared its alle- 
giance to China and has established a Nanking office. Shih Shu-jen, 
chairman of the Sinkiang Provisional Government, has appointed 
Mr. Kwang Lu, who is adviser to both the Sinkiang administration 
and the Chinese Consulate in Russia Turkestan, to convey to the 
central government a gift of a priceless piece of jade, the largest 
and most valuable ever unearthed, and to urge that steps be taken 
to establish communication with Sinkiang, to develop its resources, 
and to guard its frontiers.’ These declarations probably represent 
the aspirations of the Chinese governor, who is appointed by the 
central government of China, and the better informed members of 
the small Chinese population. They cannot be said to represent the 
sentiment of the total population. The bulk of this heterogeneous 
population is Turkoman, and it includes also Kazaks, Kirghis, 
Asiatic Jews, Afghanistans, and Mongols, as well as Chinese, who 
form a very small proportion of the total. The religion of these 
people, like that of their kindred, is Mohammedan. The whole 
population is variously estimated as 1,200,000 to 2,519,579. There is 
at present a Russian population of 50,000,* which is increasing at 


2China Weekly Review, Feb. 7, 1931, p. 347. 
8 [bid., Dee. 27, 1930, p. 156. 
* [bid., Feb. 7, 1951, p. 347. 
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the rate of 10,000 a year. Russian influence is strong. There are 
five Russian consulates, while there is only one British consulate.° 
The fact that the Russian consulates were not closed in 1928, when 
China broke off diplomatic relations with Russia, is an indication 
of the weakness of the Chinese political hold. 


Economic Resources oF SINKIANG 


Sinkiang is a valuable holding. The area is variously estimated 
as 400,000 to 550,000 square miles. On account of scanty rainfall, 
cultivation is confined to the oases and irrigated areas. There are 
many facilities for irrigation, however, by no means all of which 
are being utilized at present. The Tarim River rises in the glaciers 
of the Karakorum Range and has a course of 1,250 miles, flowing 
into the Lob Nor, a lake without an outlet. In summer this is a 
huge river, tho in winter it has little water. There are many small 
streams, fed by the snows of the mountains, which flow into the 
Tarim, or lose themselves in the desert. Even with the present 
primitive means of irrigation, the area under cultivation is being 
extended rapidly.6 While Sinkiang has a population density of 
only five a square mile, it has 965 a square mile of cultivated area.’ 
For the entire population there is about twice as much cultivated 
land per capita as in Kiangsu Province, and the cultivated area 
could be greatly extended by scientific methods of irrigation. 

The chief agricultural products are cotton of a very fine grade, 
cereals, vegetables, and many varieties of fruits. Many tons of 
raisins, shipped into Russia, have found their way to Harbin. There 
is also an herb highly prized by the Chinese as medicine. In the 
mountainous regions are extensive forests.® 

Chief among the exports are furs and skins—marten, ermine, 
squirrel, leopard, fox, buffalo, and lamb. The lamb skins are es- 
pecially prized, the hair being of fine curly texture; these can be 
sold in Shanghai for fifteen times their price in Sinkiang.° 

Sinkiang is rich in mineral resources. It is potentially one of 
the leading gold-producing areas of the world. Between 50,000 and 
60,000 people are employed in gold-mining by primitive means, the 
output averaging about ten ounces per miner each five-months sea- 

*China Weekly Review, Jan. 10, 1931, p. 215. 

* The China Year Book, 1930. 

‘The Nankai College Statistical Service, March, 1931. 


*China Weekly Review, Feb. 7, 1931, pp. 348, 349. 
* Ibid. 
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son. The gold-sand is very rich, and if worked profitably would 
bring large results. Foreign enterprise in this business is kept out 
by legislation. At present all the gold that is mined goes into Russia. 
The recommendation of the Sinkiang representatives at Nanking 
is that the Chinese government control the output and use it to 
finance an airline between Tihwa and Nanking. It is also suggested 
that the Chinese government use this gold to solve China’s cur- 
rency problem and facilitate the adoption of a gold-standard cur- 
rency. Coal is abuidant and of exceptional quality. One brand 
called Tou-mei is said to be of such fine quality that a large lump 
will burn for twenty-four hours and leave only a small residue 
of ash. Mr. Kwang Lu says that coal can be mined practically every- 
where. Copper, iron, and zine are found. There are oil wells that 
are open to the public, who dip up the ‘‘crude’’ and use it for 
illuminating purposes and the tar residue for roofing their primi- 
tive houses. There are also semi-precious stones. Jade is very 
plentiful in the Kuen Lun Mountains. Sinkiang has always been 
China’s chief source of this highly prized stone.” 

Communication is just now being developed. There are no rail- 
roads, but motor roads connecting different parts of the province 
are under construction. There are now fifty motor cars in Sinkiang, 
and Mr. Kwang says he is authorized to purchase 200 motor 
trucks.” 


Tue TurRKsIB AS AN AGENCY oF Russian AGGRESSION 


Russian influence in Sinkiang has been greatly strengthened 
by the completion of the Turkestan-Siberia Railway—the ‘‘Turk- 
sib’’—in April, 1930, and the consequent economic development of 
contiguous Russian territory. This territory consists of (1) the 
principal grain-growing region of Siberia, which tho only 4 per 
cent of the total area of Siberia contains 25 per cent of the total 
population; (2) the autonomous 8.S.R. of Kazakstan, which has a 
population of 6,500,000 and an area six times that of Germany, 
extending from the Sinkiang frontier to the Caspian Sea, and is 
the most important stock-breeding region of the Soviet Union; 
(3) Soviet Central Asia, which comprises the Soviet Republics of 
Turkmen, Uzbek, and Tajik, and the autonomous §.S.R. of Kirghis, 
and is the most promising cotton field of the Soviet Union. The 





” China Weekly Review, Feb. 7, 1931, pp. 348, 349. 
4 Ibid. 
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fact that the first railway of Soviet construction should be in this 
area far removed from areas of even moderate population density 
shows that the Soviet Republic attaches great importance to its 
economic development. The Five Year Plan calls for cotton, and 
‘‘the Soviet Union must grow its own cotton.’’ Cotton consumption 
almost doubled from 1926 to 1930, and still the demand increases. 
The plan is that Central Asia and southern Kazakstan shall con- 
centrate upon cotton raising and shall obtain grain from Siberia. 
In 1930, the cotton acreage was increased by one-third by utilizing 
land formerly used for grain. In order to utilize still more land for 
cotton, 800,000 tons of grain have been guaranteed to Central Asia 
from Siberia. It is the Turksib which by linking these districts 
makes possible this exchange.” 

It is claimed that the economic possibilities of this region are 
great and are already being exploited. Primitive methods of tillage 
are giving way to the mechanization of agriculture and the col- 
lectivization of farms. Additional irrigation works are contem- 
plated which will increase production ten times. Cattle breeding is 
expected to increase. With the railroad also is coming industrializa- 
tion. Among the factories under construction or proposed for the 
near future are woolen mills; leather, soap, and glue factories for 
the by-products of cattle slaughter; grain elevators, and flour mills. 
The industrial output of 1932 will be 189 per cent of that in 1930, 
it is claimed.* 

What will be the effect of the railroad upon Sinkiang? The 
Turksib passes for 1,000 kilometers parallel to the western border 
of Sinkiang, bringing economic and cultural development to a re- 
gion separated from it by no natural barriers and related to it by 
ties of race, culture and. language. It can serve Sinkiang almost as 
conveniently as it serves Siberia, Kazakstan, and Central Asia. The 
official report of the opening of the Turksib says: 

Turksib will deepen the friendly economie relation between western China and the 
Soviet Union, and will increase the goods turnover. Sinkiang and western Mongolia 
possess tremendous raw resources and possibilities for rapid development in future. 
These countries, economically removed from other regions, in times past disposed of 
their products almost exclusively to Russia. They will now, because of the railway, 


have more facilities for exchange of their raw materials for the industrial products 
of the U.S.S.R.¥ 


* All Russian Association for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries, March, 
1930. 

3 Ibid. 
% Ibid. 
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According to the same report, the goods turnover of western 
China with Russia in 1913 totaled about 20,000,000 rubles, despite 
the difficulty of animal-drawn vehicles. In 1925, probably because 
of disturbed conditions in both Russia and China, the goods turn- 
over dropped to 16,413,000 rubles. But in 1926, because of the ac- 
tivity of road construction and the opening to traffic of a few sec- 
tions, the value of the trade increased in one year by 34.1 per cent; 
and in 1928, the total was 29,829,000 rubles, an increase over 1925 
of 81.7 per cent. That still further economic exploitation of the 
Chinese regions is planned is made clear by the report of S. I. 
Aralov, member of the Supreme Council of National Economy of 
the U.S.S.R., who says: 


Our relationships with bordering eastern countries are developing with every 
month. The existence of Turksib necessitates the immediate laying of branch roads, 
and will greatly increase the export-import turnover with countries to the east. 


G. Melnichansky, Chairman of the Soviet Union Textile Syndi- 
cate, says: 
Not all the cotton produced need be transported to Moscow. Textile enterprises will be de- 
veloped in Siberia. Our textiles will then be more accessible to Mongolia, Manchuria, and 
Sinkiang. Turksib will be to these regions the carrier of cultural, economic, and 
political life.* 


ATTEMPTS OF CHINA TO RETAIN ConTROL OF SINKIANG 


While Russia is planning the construction of branch railways 
and the economic and cultural exploitation of Sinkiang, what is 
China doing? A resolution of the Kuomingtang Third National 
Congress, adopted March 27, 1929, reads: ‘‘Owing to language as 
well as geographic barriers, Mongolia, Sinkiang, and Tibet have 
been isolated from China. Henceforth an effort must be made to 
unite these provinces under the common banner of nationalism. 
They must be brought into closer union economically and politi- 
cally. To achieve this aim, immediate steps will be taken by the 
National Government.’’**® Some of the steps now being taken are: 
a survey of educational conditions in these outlying provinces, 
special classes for their students in two government universities, 
the compilation of special readers and texts for their schools, the 
teaching of Chinese in their schools, and the establishment of a 
special high school in Nanking for their students.”” 


% Thid. 
% Two Years of Nationalist China, by Dr. Tyau, p. 453. 
" Tbid., pp. 212-213. 
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By the reorganization of the political divisions of China since 
the establishment of the National Government, Sinkiang has been 
incorporated into China Proper. China Proper, formerly the 
‘‘Highteen Provinces,’’ now includes twenty-eight provinces, hav- 
ing taken in Sinkiang, the three provinces of Manchuria, the three 
of Inner Mongolia, and several new provinces created by redivision 
of old.** 

The establishment of a Sinkiang office in Nanking and the send- 
ing of a delegation to urge the National Goverment to establish 
communications with, to develop, and to protect Sinkiang, was prob- 
ably from exactly the same motive as forced Manchuria into rela- 
tions with Nanking, viz., the fear of foreign aggression. Mr. Kwang 
says, ‘‘ While Manchuria has two fears, Japan and Russia, Sinkiang 
has only one, Russia. But Sinkiang’s one fear is greater than Man- 
churia’s two, for Sinkiang is entirely isolated from China and 
borders on Russia on two sides, north and west; and, to create 
further danger, the Soviet Government has recently completed a 
new railway, which closely parallels our border and connects with 
the Trans-Siberian Railway.’’® Again he says, ‘‘The construction 
of the Turksib shows that Russia is again aggressive. Sinkiang is 
now practically enveloped by Russia. Most of the exports of Sin- 
kiang pass over that railroad. The Chinese government should pay 
more attention to its economic development and its defense.’’” 

A Chinese writer, Mr. C. Y. W. Meng, says: ‘‘It is lack of con- 
tact that accounts for the declaration of independence of Outer 
Mongolia. While China has established no contact with Outer Mon- 
golia, the Russians have taken great pains to educate the youth 
in Russian, so that the returned students are more inclined to 
Russia than to China. The same thing will take place with regard 
to Sinkiang.’’?* 


Russian AGGRESSION IN OTHER Parts or CHINESE REPUBLIC 


China has abundant reason for doubting the disinterestedness 
of Russia in establishing trade contacts. Since the establishment 
of the Mongolian Republic in 1921, most repressive measures have 
been taken there against Chinese trade. All Russian trade organiza- 


® China Weekly Review, Sept. 30, 1930. 
*® Ibid., Feb. 7, 1931, p. 347. 

* Ibid., January 10, 1931, p. 215. 

* Tbid., April 11, 1931, p. 199. 
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tions were amalgamated in 1927, and owing to the obstruction 
placed in the way of private enterprise a large number of Chinese, 
European and American firms have gone into liquidation. It is now 
more difficult to enter Mongolia from China than from Russia. 
Chinese especially have difficulty in securing the permit, and are 
treated very harshly. Russian influence in Mongolia amounts vir- 
tually to political as well as economic control.” 

Mongolia is not the only province in which Russia has violated 
China’s boundaries. In Manchuria, since the seizure of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway by China in 1929, Russian military forces have 
occupied many strategic points on the Chinese side of the boundary. 
Landmarks serving as border markers have been deliberately de- 
stroyed. River boundaries, as the Argun, Amur, and Ussuri, have 
been completely taken over by the U.S.S.R., which maintains a 
naval flotilla on these inland waters. Chinese shipping has been 
completely eliminated since the Russian seizure in 1929 of Chinese 
steamers, not one of which has been returned.” 


Tue OuTCOME PREDICTED 


Sinkiang seems to be a stage all set for economic, cultural, 
political, and territorial aggression by Russia. Will China be able 
to hold it against Russia? All geographical conditions make for Sin- 
kiang being a part of Russia rather than of China. To summarize: 
It is a peripheral holding, with practically no access to China except 
thru Russian territory and over Russian railways and roads. It is 
separated from China by broad stretches of desert plateau, while 
it presents no barriers to Russia. Its trade relations are already 
with Russia rather than with China. It has a large aboriginal popu- 
lation related by blood, language, culture, and religion to the Soviet 
Republics to the west, and a growing Russian population which will 
offer an excuse for Russian military invasion ‘‘to protect its na- 
tionals.’’ The contiguous Russian territory is having an economic 
and industrial development which will inevitably react upon Sin- 
kiang. The Chinese governor, with possibly the small proportion 
of the population that is Chinese, is awakening to the danger, and 
the Chinese government is beginning to realize its responsibility. 
What will they be able to do? 

The onlv way for China to hold Sinkiang is to colonize it thoroly. 


2 The China Year Book, 1930. 
*% China Weekly Review, Apr. 3, 1931. 
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If it can reinforce its weak political claim by the strong claim of the 
plow, if a dense Chinese population will build their shelters of the 
native sod, ‘‘the good earth will hold them and they will hold it in 
a mutual tenacious grip.’’ China is doing this, tho not deliberately, 
in Manchuria. This province would be irretrievably in the hands of 
the foreigners who seized it in 1905 had it not been for the incoming 
stream of Chinese farmers, so that of the present population of 
29,000,000, 95 per cent is Chinese; here ‘‘the Russians may plant, 
the Japanese water, but the Chinese give the increase.’’* But con- 
tiguous to Manchuria are the overpopulated provinces of Shantung 
and Chihli, and for their farmers there exist both the expelling 
power of war, banditry and famine, and the inducement of broad 
fertile plains, and transportation by rail and by water is cheap and 
easy. But the sandy stretches of Sinkiang offer no such induce- 
ment, nor are there any such possibilities of emigration from China. 
The contiguous provinces of Kansu and Shensi are sparsely settled, 
and physical conditions are such as to render wholesale trekking 
impossible. China has had a hold upon Sinkiang for 2000 years, 
without legislation forbidding immigration as was the case in Man- 
churia, and has not yet colonized it. China will not be likely to 
get ahead of Russia now. In the struggle for Sinkiang, China has 
every handicap and Russia every advantage. 


™ Gibbons, in the New York Times, Aug. 17, 1930. 
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RUSSIAN INDUSTRIALIZATION 


STEPHEN S. VISHER 
Indiana University 


Under the much advertised ‘‘Five Year Plan’’ an attempt is 
being made to industrialize Russia. By 1933 the basic industries 
are to be greatly expanded by increasing the output and use of 
coal, iron, petrolei.m and hydroelectric power. Likewise the manu- 
facture of heavy machinery is being pushed, transportation facili- 
ties improved by the building of new railroad lines, the construction 
of ship canals, ete. The manufacture and use of a large number 
of tractors with which to modernize agriculture is a phase of the 
industrialization that is especially emphasized. 

During the first four or five years the manufacture of goods for 
the personal use of the people is being subordinated. The intention 
is, however, that after the basic industries have been sufficiently 
expanded, there will be a great increase in the production of con- 
sumer goods, with the result that the material standards of living 
of the people will rise sharply. The hope is that by 1940 the great 
mass of Russian people will be economically better off than the 
average working persons in the rest of the world. If these objec- 
tives are accomplished in Russia, the poorer people of other coun- 
tries are likely to become discontented and, the communists hope, 
will then rebel against the exploitation which they have suffered 
from the capitalist class. The advantages of the systematic planning 
characteristic of the Soviet Government will also commend itself to 
the workers of other lands, the Russian leaders believe. Indeed 
they predict an almost world-wide revolution and widespread adop- 
tion of communism. 

Most persons interested in Russia desire the opinions of qualified 
persons as to the probable outcome of The Russian Experiment. 
What Russia can accomplish depends, it seems, on five main factors: 
(1) the human resources of the country, (2) the effectiveness with 
which these human resources can be marshalled, directed and fully 
used; (3) the natural resources of soil, minerals, waterpower and 
forests; (4) climatic conditions, (5) the amount that Russia can 
benefit by the discoveries, hard won cultural and mechanical ad- 
vances, and economic resources of other parts of the world. 

Of these five conditioning factors, two are geographic and the 
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other three are affected by geographic conditions. For example, 
the energy of the people and their ability for sustained effort is 
affected by climatic conditions, as Ellsworth Huntington has rather 
clearly shown. 

The factor concerning which there is most uncertainty is the 
second, the effectiveness of utilization of the human resources. 

















Fig. 1. A eoke-making plant at Alechevsk in the Donets Basin. 


Never before, except for short times during wars, have any large 
numbers of people anywhere worked willingly under competent 
leaders according to carefully thought out plans. Leading psycholo- 
gists have declared that few people use one-tenth of their potential 
powers and even individuals of very mediocre ability have much 
greater potentialities than are regularly used by the most capable 
people. Hence there really is no adequate basis for predicting what 
can be accomplished by scores of millions of Russians who are 
striving earnestly, with religious zeal, for great objectives. If their 
efforts are sustained and wisely directed, they may indeed accom- 
plish more towards raising standards of living, culture, and general 
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welfare in a few years than the rest of the world has accomplished 
in many centuries of hit or miss muddling along. 

Because of the uncertainties in respect to the human element in 
the situation, prediction of either success or failure of the Russian 
experiment is precarious at present. Some competent men are con- 
fident that failure will result, while others predict success. The 
probability of the successful completion of the first phase, ‘‘The 
Five Year Planin Four Years’’ is being increasingly acknowledged. 
But this part is only a small share of the whole program. Will the 
people continue to sacrifice and work zealously when they realize 
that the end of the five years still leaves them very far indeed from 
the condition that they hoped to attain? 

It does seem worth while, however, despite the fact that a 
present evaluation of the success of the experiment is not feasible, 
to discuss briefly certain geographic conditions that are significant. 
This may be done under six headings. (1) Geographic conditions 
that have helped make Russia predominantly agricultural. (2) Na- 
tural resources and power available for industrialization. (3) The 
status of the industries of 1928, their location and the geographic 
influences that helped bring about this distribution. (4) Geographic 
conditions affecting transportation and communication. (5) Cli- 
mate, health and energy. (6) Isolation and ideals. 


Russia 18 PREDOMINANTLY AGRICULTURAL 


More than four-fifths of the Russians were agriculturalists in 
1927, in response to the fact that most of the people lived in areas 
fairly well suited for agriculture but poorly adapted to other occu- 
pations. Such manufacturing as was carried on was largely for local 
consumption, partly because the facilities for transporting manu- 
factures to other localities were very poor, and also because there 
was only a very small market for manufactures either locally or 
elsewhere. The small Russian market for manuafactures reflects 
the low standard of living and the poverty of most of the people. 
Few manufactures could be exported advantageously to regions 
where the living standards were higher because of the high cost of 
transporting them thence. The distances were great and the trans- 
portation facilities were crude. Furthermore few Russian manu- 
factures were able to compete in foreign markets with the less crude 
manufactures made in more advanced countries. 

As most of Russia is an almost featureless plain, and much of 
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it has good soil and sufficient rainfall and warmth to nourish crops, 
the agricultural exploitation of the land was encouraged. In only 
a small fraction of European Russia does solid rock outcrop, and 
valuable minerals are almost lacking in the region of dense popu- 
lation. Because of the topography and climate very little water- 
power is available for manufacturing. In order to obtain even a 
little waterpower, dams are required which are much more expen- 
sive than most of those in Britain and New England, for example. 
There is, to be sure, much timber in parts of Russia, but not in the 
areas containing many people. Furthermore the extensive use of 
forest resources for manufacture normally follows rather than 
precedes industrialization. 

With little opportunity to earn a livelihood by carrying on 
manufacturing, commerce, transportation, mining or professional 
services as doctors, teachers, etc., most Russians necessarily were 
agriculturalists, as by agriculture they could live. Furthermore by 
the type of agriculture prevalent, children were economic assets, 
which fact encouraged large families. 


NaturaL Resources AvAILABLE FOR MANUFACTURING 


Coal. It is sometimes stated that Russia is very rich in natural 
resources. Whatever may be the resources of Asiatic Russia, it 
certainly is true that the section of Russia where the bulk of the 
people live is far from rich in natural resources aside from fertile 
soil. In a land where the long cold winters make the demand for fuel 
very urgent, less than a million tons of coal were mined as recently 
as 1885, and only 16,000,000 tons in 1925. Why? Doubtless largely 
because coal was not readily available. In spite of all the pressure 
exerted by the Central Soviet Government the output of coal has 
not reached the schedule called for by the Five Year Plan. Thus, 
despite the numerous American experts in mining engineering and 
geology it appears that Russia’s coal is exploitable with difficulty, 
and that the amount available for the future is comparatively 
scanty, in proportion to the needs. The official estimate is that 
Russia has half as much as West Virginia alone, or one-half that of 
Germany, which has only half as many people as Russia. Further- 
more much of Russia’s coal.is of poor quality. Altho Russia claims 
to have much iron ore including some high grade ore, the production 
has been very small, in 1928 only about 3 per cent of the world’s 
output, from which 3,400,000 tons of pig iron were made. 
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Metals. European Russia has almost no output of lead, zine or 
copper altho of copper Asiatic Russia yielded about 2 per cent of 
the world’s output in 1928. 

The fact that pre-war Russia yielded a large share of the world’s 
platinum and manganese ore and ranked second in petroleum has 

















Fic. 2. New blast furnaces of the Voikov Works at Kerch in the Crimea. 


led many people to exaggerate Russia’s mineral wealth. A large 
output of one of the precious metals or of petroleum seems quite 
commonly to have this effect as ‘‘the man on the street’’ thinks 
that the precious metals are far more significant than lead, zine, 
iron or copper just because they are worth more a pound. Similarly 
petroleum is evaluated far too highly as it is usually a very short 
lived resource of little value to the area producing it. 

Russia’s platinum and manganese ore came, moreover, chiefly 
from the Asiatic side of the Urals and Caucasus, and the petroleum 
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from a very limited area, the peninsula of Baku in the Caspian Sea 
which is some 700 miles from the edge of the densely settled part 
of Russia. The output of platinum and manganese ore has declined 
greatly recently, and there is no good evidence that Russia has re- 
sources of very great total value of these minerals or of petroleum. 
Despite every strenuous attempt of the Soviet Government to in- 
crease the output of petroleum, the 1930 output was less than one- 
tenth that of United States. 

Waterpower. In respect to water power, the one notable site in 
EKuropean Russia is in the great eastern bend of the Dnieper River 
near Dnepropetrovsk, where a low granite ridge is crossed. The 
proposed ultimate capacity of this plant is 455,000 horsepower, 
which may be compared with the present total hydroelectric pro- 
duction in Maine of 540,000 horsepower and in Maryland of 415,000 
horsepower. The grand total output of Russia in 1929 was 230,000 
horsepower. The estimated potential power of European Russia 
excluding the Caucasus region is less than one-fourth the estimate 
for Norway. Including the Caucasus it is about two-thirds that of 
Norway. The scanty water power available in Russia is partly a 
result of the fact that most of the country is a low plain which re- 
ceives only a scanty rainfall most of which falls during the warmer 
months when evaporation is active. Likewise the rivers have few 
rapids because bedrock outcrops are almost lacking. Furthermore 
the great cold of the winter sharply curtails the production of 
hydroelectric power then. 

Forests. The forests have long been important as a source of 
local supplies of fuel and building materials. Altho they are at 
present also a significant source of logs and wood pulp for export, 
they are most favorably situated to aid greatly in industrialization. 
The forested parts of Russia are mostly remote from the areas of 
dense population, the regions where industrialization is most likely. 
Furthermore the temperatures that prevail most of the year in the 
areas still forested greatly reduce the rate of tree growth, which 
is another condition unfavorable to their extensive use in industries. 
Once an area is cut over a relatively long time must elapse before 
large trees are again available on it. 


THE STATUS OF THE INDUSTRIES 


Since October, 1928, when the Five Year Plan was put in opera- 
tion, there has been a feverish effort to expand industries with re- 
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sults that are not yet clear. Hence it seems wise to confine the 
following discussion largely to the period prior to 1928. 

The value of the output of all Russian factories in 1927 was 
approximately the figure for 1913, or less than the output of the 
individual city of Minneapolis or Akron, or one-fifth that of Phila- 
delphia in 1927. 

The two areas in which most manufacturing is carried on are 
the Moskva (Moscow) district and Ukraine. The former is es- 
pecially important for the manufacture of textiles. The cotton mills 
are exceptionally large, and the manufacture of woolens, linen and 
silk is likewise comparatively important. There is also considerable 
manufacture of machinery, leather goods, and furs. Industrial 
cities with populations of from 100,000 to 200,000 not far from 
Moskva include Tver on the Volga northwest of Moskva, Yaroslavl, 
and Ivano-Voznesensk northeast of Moskva, Nizhnii-Novgorod and 
Kazan due east, and Tula south of the capital city. In Ukraine, the 
chief industrial area is on and near the Donets coal field. Leading 
cities are Kiev, Odessa, Kharkov with (population of 400,000 to 
500,000), Rostov, Dnepropetrovsk, Stalin, Voronesk and Nikolaev 
(population 100,000 to 300,000). About 70 per cent of Russia’s pig 
iron is made in Ukraine, 70 per cent of the agricultural machinery, 
and 85 per cent of the sugar. Some petroleum is refined at Baku and 
Batum but until very recently most of the petroleum was exported 
to northwestern Europe. 


GrocRAPHIC ConpiTIons AFFECTING TRANSPORTATION 


Russia has been very backward in transportation partly because 
of geographic conditions. There has been little demand for efficient 
transportation facilities partly because there has been so little 
commerce. As a result of the slight local contrasts in resources, 
climate or accessibility, adjacent localities produced about the same 
sort of products. Hence there was little incentive for specialization, 
and exchange. Likewise the general availability of navigable rivers 
afforded some sort of transportation facilities, which discouraged 
the development of better ones. Likewise the fact that during the 
winter months, the soil is generally frozen, affording a firm road 
bed, discouraged the building of surfaced roads. The general lack of 
rock for ‘‘road metal’’ had the same effect. 

The building of railroads was discouraged by several conditions 
including the fact that the interior sections of Russia had little to 
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Mig. 3. Balakhna Paper Mill near Nizhni-Novgorod, 


export and little money with which to buy imports. Likewise be- 
cause of the location of Russia, lines were not built across it to 
enable people and goods to cross it between active regions on either 
side. Large shares of the world’s mileage of railroads have been 
constructed to bind together such centers. 


CumatE, Heautru AND HNERGY 

The long cold dark winters, the excessive dryness of the air in 
winter, and the monotony of the life induced are clearly harmful 
to health, social commingling, and to sustained effort. Even in 
southern Russia field work is stopped for two or three months by 
the cold and snow. During the long period of enforced idleness 
the Russians talk and dream. But they have not been able to carry 
out their plans nor even to discuss them with people having differ- 
ent experiences and ideas. When the warm weather comes almost 
everyone must work hard in the fields to earn a livelihood, and there 
is no time to test the plans. 


IsoLATION AND IDEALS 
Russia is the most distinctive country of Europe. The Russian 
language differs radically from those of Western Europe; relig- 
ously Russia is neither Protestant, Roman Catholic, nor Jewish; 
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economically it has been most self-sufficient, having by far the low- 
est per capita trade; culturally even the architecture appears bi- 
zarre to the westerner. Furthermore the great majority of the 
people have had very little interest or sympathy with Western 




















Fic. 4. A portion of the knitted goods factory in Leningrad. 


Europe, and their ideals on many topics have been distinctly dif- 
ferent. The leaders, too, have only partly resembled those of West- 
ern Europe, and many have had such opposed ideals as to appear 
strikingly peculiar, or original, to Westerners. Politically also, pre- 
war Russia was verhaps the most bureaucratic of the European 
nations, and since bolshevism has dominated, Russia is unique 
politically. 

Some of the distinctiveness of Russia is suggested by the oft- 
quoted phrase ‘‘ Asia begins with Russia,’’ and by ‘‘Scratch a Rus- 
sian and you will find a Tartar.’’ The latter phrase suggests, of 
course that Western Civilization has only penetrated skin deep. 

The contrasts between Russia and the rest of Europe are partly 
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due to rather obvious influences. Altho it now reaches the coast 
for long distances, nearly all the coast is closed by ice for long 
periods, and most of the coastal zone is sparsely settled. Histori- 
cally, also, the Russians spread out from near the center of western 
Russia, not reaching the coast to any extent for centuries. Hence 
the Russians are essentially a people of the continental interior. 
They have remained an almost self-sufficient, chiefly agricultural 
people, seldom exchanging goods or ideas with the people of the 
rest of the world, and having in fact, only a small domestic com- 
merce. This latter condition is partly because geographic and eco- 
nomic conditions are so similar in most of the well settled area that 
most nearby localities produce almost the same commodities. 
Furthermore, partly because of this local self-sufficiency, the trans- 
portation facilities have been far less effective, or intensively used, 
than in Western Europe. 

The Russians have been handicapped by their location and en- 
vironment in having contacts with many others aside from peasants 
quite similar to themselves, and the inability of most of them to 
read readily has restricted greatly the other great means of con- 
tact by which culture is spread. 

Partly because of the greater distances involved, the severe 
language handicap, and the poverty of most of the people, rela- 
tively very few Russians have visited other lands. In respect to the 
small contact with outsiders, the Russians resemble the Americans 
of the Mississippi basin a century ago. 

The Russians differ racially also from most western Europeans, 
altho a large majority are allied to the ‘‘round-headed’’ brown or 
grey eyed people of central Europe. 


ConcLUSION 


Geographic conditions have retarded the industrialization of 
Russia. Possibly, however, the character of the population and the 
conditions in Russia are not unfavorable to the success of the 
Soviet plans for industrialization. Had there been a substantial mid- 
dle class, with many factory owners, perhaps the sweeping changes 
now being attempted would have been more difficult. However, if 
the government’s plan of industrialization succeeds it will be proof 
of the superiority of mind over matter, as in many ways Russia is 
very poorly adapted geographically to industrialization. 
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CURRENT STATISTICS AS FRESH TEST MATERIAL 


CURRENT STATISTICS AS FRESH TEST MATERIAL 
DERWENT WHITTLESEY ‘ 


Harvard University 


The subjoined map was posed to a class in the Regional Geog- 
raphy of North America as part of the final examination. The 
group was asked to account for the per capita density of motor 
vehicles in each section of the country and to draw generalizations 
as to the geography of automobile ownership. The question awak- 
ened much interest, and challenged the ability of each student to 
think in geographic terms. It is herewith presented to illustrate the 
value of fresh statistical matter in geographic training. 

The data on which the map is based, when read in a newspaper 
shortly before the examination, appeared quite as arid as is usual 


with such items. 


RATIO OF AUTOMOBILES TO POPULATION* 


Population 

State per Vehicle 
IND oii60. see rien. eeiGeeenneaieeeaee 9.5 
ERM ia o Sota oaee aeenelnarwaWee men 3.9 
PIS) soos oe Hentowisioisreetaeeiscine 8.4 
CONOR. 265 oo tier anne ee seen 2.7 
CGN sides oo ees heeaateaminalees 3.3 
RERIONIOE Sis ktieds cine oeeeioesiesie 4.8 
IE 5 )ao. Sais ieae sneer nese 4.2 
UE SGE (OG cisia creeoimas seciaeneerns 3.7 
BNI aie cess dessvara caraonerereeatoveeiiotovens 4.4 
ED 6 khan ctegetcasicvesccensen 8.5 
MA ir as ostatarmomereeeniaares wins 3.7 
SUMMIN, ilss eivartonGeeniarsy ols oreo eiauedeneueteeliens 4.6 
MR Ga, Sa ere hiseiemuem eee ew ees ance wee 
BG io seKS ota nero eens 3.1 
MINI Scr ravcrisiegstgi qin oven euckansisieteuoratern ens 3.1 
EEE Sbdkaee recKORENeOEN EN RES 7.8 
NEON, soccasid ania vinaiated smite 7.5 
EMMIS i, &.ossisyah.c sonar) ovals) b slau wiv ieleenent aS 4.2 
ee ee 5.6 
UREORENIS, a csais bias, ba oganeleernee ars 5.0 
DEEL s66cawdawniwncesaceeowen 3.6 
RN UID 25.55, 5. 315159. nse eeemenoaneineras 3.4 
PE eextbsens scaveesenedonve 8.4 
PRMNERN, oF fo ansstsicesciavaies wounSIspeePOOGIOE 4.7 
DD cnpivhcrapebowavennaune 3.9 


Population 

State per Vehicle 
PGRN, i5c1ascosstncoemeawcinwmenise 3.2 
ROMMNINRS 01s sSisusvencks auticrerd. raunie See iets 3.0 
New Tiampamre .....6.05s5 sce scwce 4.1 
Wow Gereey 3.6.<..00666< aveleacie terete 4.6 
ME SOEOD ais:0.04:0isa Wiss Waiwisweieaverses 5.0 
ACN NNN, cra orsax-4iiGusahcanciiny-asceiralea toi Interv edoe 5.4 
Worth COPOWAG ocscscsawierssccisews 6.9 
PEORE DOMED) ec.sicissudieeceigo Giseauans 3.7 
I 2 oie sate eeRG 3.7 
BIA ico ssiw.si vine corrntiorninaeearememrs 4.5 
QreMeR ..ccccecs Teheehwee oeeenwes 3.7 
PERM VIVEIID — 0)0:'sseieresisciciwreieisioveinaieere 5.4 
EE EE 6kieksisesuaeitewocuuuas 5.0 
Bate CORB. 6 6c seenisiaecieiocasoers 7.9 
Rinne SIS oo 6. o asi ciareiviatersosiewere 3.3 
TENA 55.55 dwt es ae weiene rotons 74. 
WEN 6 iesneionaseeweeeenamenesns 4.2 
RR icisserersnaracsnoaxsteree onions 4.4 
I Ricsicwintis srs eateuie weremraiionm 4.1 
TOD seceecascecvsceseeonvenss 6.4 
Oe rr ra 3.5 
Weed ViRGIMER 2c ccccccccvececcoes 6.4 
TIE gio niaicis.c wi sible ieee esa 3.7 
WEEE #666 eedtevovneeserewenes 3.6 


*Compiled by the American Motorists Association, based upon the U. S. Census 


of 1930 
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When the figures were set down on a map of the states, however, 
their geographic significance began to appear, despite the crudity 
inherent in any classification based on units so lacking in regional 
unity as are our states. Inspection of the distributed figures made 
it clear that if the states were grouped in units of .7 persons per 
automobile, numerous regional significances would be manifest. 
Closer study suggested the wisdom of lumping all states having 
more than 6.5 persons per vehicie, since they all lie within the 
south and subdivisions would bring out no additional geographic 
conclusions. Finally it was decided to separate into two the group 
3.1-3.7, in order to emphasize geographic contrasts within the vast 
area included (Map). 

| Recion A 


Region A is at once seen to possess notable local advantages 
for the motorist. The warm, dry climate favors all-year motoring, 
gravel for road building is abundant in the ‘‘washes’’ along every 
mountain base, and petroleum is well distributed. The population 
is dominantly Old American stock concentrated in many small 
cities and on small farms. The region is recently settled, and while 
overland transport has always been the rule, railroads had not time 
enough to construct a dense net before the automobile road became 
widely used. The major aspects of the economic life are conducive 
to the use of motors. Agriculture is mainly horticulture based on 
irrigation, the perishable products of which are marketed outside 
the region—a mode of life which requires each of the many farmers 
to own means of rapid transport. Tourism, paramount in many 
parts, being due to the mild climate and the superb scenery and 
based on surplus wealth drawn from outside the region, implies 
lavish use of motor transport. Even the lesser industries, such as 
the commerce of the cities, the large-scale ranching of the unirri- 
gated lands, and the mining of petroleum, all favor generous use 
of motor vehicles. 

Recion B 

Region B, in its western two-thirds is dry enough to permit 
cross-country motoring much of the year. It likewise lies adjacent 
to petroleum. The population, dominantly Old American, is 
scattered and rural, recently arrived, and, while dependent on land 
transport, has at its disposal few railroads west of the 100th 
meridian. Hconomie life is dominated in the west by ranching and 
in the east by large-scale tillage. Both modes of occupance require 
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abundant individual transport, and the irrigation-horticulture 
thruout the western border and the tourism in the Colorado Rockies 
and the Black Hills only increase the total. The cities, wholly com- 
mercial, have a high ratio of motor vehicles. 


Reeion C 

Region C must be separated for discussion into two sections. 
West of the Missouri River it resembles Regions A and Western B, 
but it lacks local petroleum, and of its industries, mining and 
lumbering are important. This is significant, since few workers 
in these industries possess cars. Finally, roadmaking is costly in 
much of this area, because of winter frosts or heavy rainfall. East 
of the Missouri, Region C is largely rural but with tilled or mixed 
farms of moderate size and high prosperity due to the fertility of 
their young soils. Despite the dense rail net and the high cost of 
road maintenance, automobile roads are everywhere, built ‘‘to pull 
the farmer out of the mud.’’ Road building is facilitated by the 
abundant gravel in glacial outwash thruout the region. In the 
north, where farming is difficult, tourism is important, induced by 
cool summers, abundant surface waters, and deep forests. All but 
the extreme east has been recently settled, either by Old Ameri- 
cans or by thrifty immigrants from Northwest Europe. The large 
cities on and near Lake Erie, devoted principally to manufacturing 
and crowded with the most recent and therefore the poorest of Eu- 
ropean immigrants, create conditions unfavorable to high per cap- 
ita automobile ownership. Apparently the disadvantage is here not- 
ably offset by the fact that in these cities the American automobile 
and its accessories are manufactured. The presence of automobile 
manufacturing gives rise to the ideal that every worker both with- 
in and without the industry shall have his car. 


Recion D 

Region D consists of five scattered units, each requiring indi- 
vidual explanation. Montana is similar to adjacent states, but with 
colder winters, less horticulture and tourism, and more mining. 
Utah-Arizona is a unit likewise similar to its neighbors but with 
a lower standard of living, in part because of mining, but chiefly 
because of numerous Indians, Mexicans, and Mormons in the popu- 
lation. (The discipline of the Mormon Church induces its people 
to be satisfied with a degree of poverty other western Americans 
would resent.) Texas consists of two sections—a west, dry and 
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sparsely populated by livestock and wheat ranchers, where auto- 
mobiles should be many; and a south, humid, with small farms and 
numerous Negroes, where they might well be rare. The local petro- 
leum, the dominantly commercial character of the cities, and the 
fact that the least impoverished soil of the South les in eastern 
Texas appear to account for the relatively high automobile density 
there. Florida appears on this map as the child of tourism, for 
without its powerful aid an all-year motoring climate, dry soil for 
routes, and a certain amount of horticulture, would hardly offset 
Negro population and forest industries. Northern New England, 
a hilly land with most adverse winter conditions for motor vehicles 
and motor roads, owes its position in this group to tourism, and 
to the fact that its farming is largely production for a city market 
and therefore requires motor transport. Probably the dominant 
rurality of the population contributes to the same end. 


Recion EK 

Region E is likewise diverse. In the west the low position of 
Oklahoma with its petroleum and of Illinois with its fertile farms 
is paradoxical. But Mexicans, Indians, Negroes, and recently-come 
South and East Europeans are numerous in one or another place 
thruout this region, from the Mexican border to Chicago. The large 
manufacturing cities of the eastern part do not make automobiles, 
and mining is important thruout. The Atlantic seaboard from 
Maryland to Massachusetts presents a similar set of conditions 
inimical to automobile ownership—Negroes in the south, recent 
immigrants in the north, living on impoverished farms or in mill 
towns and manufacturing cities. Only rural, horticultural Dela- 
ware rises above the level of its neighboring seaboard states. 


Recion F 
With Region F unity once more appears. A dense urdan popula- 
tion, with a high percentage of recent immigrants, devoted largely 
to manufacturing or to mining, cannot be expected to rank high as 
to density of motor vehicles. 


Recion G 
Region G comprises two geographic units—a Jand of Negroes 
and impoverished soil and a hill country given over to mining. All 
of this section suffered from Civil War and Reconstruction at an 
epoch so recent that its scars still show. 
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Recion H 


Region H represents the accentuation of conditions stated for 
Region G. The Negro population is denser than elsewhere. Road- 
building is costly on the plains because of many wide rivers and 
lack of gravel or rock exposures; in the hills, because of broken 
country; everywhere because of copious, torrential rainfall. The 
tradition of travelling by water has perhaps further retarded the 
use of motor cars. Where the devastation of war is disappearing 
before prosperity, the rising mode of occupance is manufactural 
and hence not likely greatly to increase automobile density. 


CLASSIFICATION OF F'AcToRS 


An analysis of the foregoing accounting by regions suggests a 
classification of the recurrent factors which might be called ‘‘princi- 
ples’’ of the geography of automobile ownership. Stated in terms 
conducive to density these generalizations follow. 


I. Special local factors 
1. All-year motoring conditions—a warm and dry climate 
2. Easy .roadmaking—frostless, dry climate, well-drained soil, abundant gravel 
or easily erushed rock, scanty and gentle rains 
3. Local petroleum 
4. Automobile manufacturing eenter 
II. Character and density of the population 
1. Mainly rural population—lack of large cities with much manufacturing and 
of milltowns 
2. Sparse and scattered population in semi-arid climate, conditions postulating 
few railroads and no navigable streams 
3. Locally concentrated rural population—irrigation or horticulture 
4. Dense rural population in humid climate 
5. Low percentage of Negroes, Indians, Mexicans, and recent immigrants from 
South and East Europe 


III. Traditions and past conditions still operative 
1. Recent settlement—fresh soil, rural population, few railroads 
2. Habit of land transport rather than water transport—dry climate 
3. Uninterrupted prosperity 
IV. Character of the dominant economic life 
1. Agriculture—evenly divided wealth—especially 
a. Large grazing ranches—semi-arid climate 
b. Moderately large tilled or mixed farms—fertile soil in humid diame 
ce. Irrigation farms 
d. Horticulture and gardening 
. Tourism—resort climate or fine scenery 
Commerce—cities as trade centers, as opposed to manufacturing places 
. Extractive industries—petroleum mining alone favorable 
. Manufacturing—automobile manufacturing alone favorable 


2 
3. 
4 
5 
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THE YPSILANTI MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS 


The weather man was kind to the National Council of Geogra- 
phy Teachers at Ypsilanti. Fine weather prevailed not only dur- 
ing but also just before and just after the annual meeting. It seems 
that every desirable condition favored the unprecedented attend- 
ance and interest manifested at Ypsilanti. 

The Michigan State Normal College is the oldest teacher train- 
ing institution west of the Appalachians. The beautiful setting, 
the spacious campus, and the unusually fine, new, social building, 
Charles McKenny Hall, in which the meetings were held, served 
the National Council in one of the most successful sessions in its 
history. The annual banquet in the ballroom of Charles MecKenny 
Hall was the largest affair of the kind sponsored by the organi- 
zation. The short address by the guest of honor, Dr. J. Paul Goode, 
sparkled with unusual wit and with as fine a philosophy of life as 
the writer has ever heard. ‘‘As one grows older,’’ says Dr. Goode, 
‘it must inevitably happen that he must give up some interests 
that previously have been dear to him. But happy is the man whose 
activities are so diversified, and whose adaptability is so versatile, 
that he can maintain the even tenor of his way and develop new 
major interests, thus maintaining a scientific attitude, a sweet dis- 
position, and a harmonious outlook.’’ 

The after-dinner address by Dr. Griffith Taylor, Professor of 
Geography in the University of Chicago, formerly of the Univer- 
sities of Melbourne and Sidney, was a scholarly presentation of 
the ‘‘Margins of Geography.’’ His major contention that geogra- 
phy is so related to and so dependent for its materials on other 
fields of knowledge that it could not fence itself off into a tight com- 
partment of its own was convincingly presented. Nevertheless, he 
thinks that the subject does have a field of its own, the center of 
which is quite apart from other divisions of human knowledge. Dr. 
Taylor’s wide experience and his comprehensive grasp of regional 
and inter-regional geographic relations is ample evidence of his 
high standing in the geographic fraternity. 

The program of the meeting was thoroly motivated, the num- 
bers of which in nearly every case representing materials prepared 
or in preparation for the proposed Geography Yearbook. Since 
these materials are expected to be in book form next year, the 
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writer will not attempt to review them here. It would not be out 
of place perhaps to state that the Yearbook Committee is making 
substantial progress with the yearbook project and is confidently 
expecting that it will mark a distinct step forward in geographic 
instruction in this country. 

Last year a notable step forward was initiated by the National 
Council when it established a Research-Finance Committee for the 
purpose of encouraging life memberships, soliciting, receiving, and 
administering trust funds, and promoting research in geographical 
education. As times goes on, this promises to be one of the major en- 
terprises of the National Council of Geography Teachers. 

One of the forward looking projects of the Council initiated this 
year is the establishing of a Distinguished Service Award Com- 
mittee. As the years come and go, the roster of geographers dis- 
tinguished because of their service in the promotion of geography 
in education should become an imposing and honored list. Perhaps 
no finer project has been undertaken by the National Council in the 
whole of its history than the bestowal of the Distinguished Service 
Award. The rules covering the Award are printed in another place 
in this issue of the JouRNAL. 

The annual meeting in 1932 in all probability will be held in 
the palatial home of the National Geographic Society in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Now is none too soon to begin to plan to attend this 
meeting. 


Report of Committee on Distinguished Service Award 


1. We recommend the establishment of a Distinguished Service Award. 

2. The conditions covering eligibility for the Award should be broad enough to 

include any outstanding service in geographic education. 

3. The Distinguished Service Award should be conferred at the annual meeting of 

the National Council. 

4. The technique for evaluating the quality and type of service to receive recogni- 
tion shall be formulated by the Award Committee. 

. The Award Committee shall consist of five members elected by the Board of 
Directors at the annual meeting. The President and Secretary of the National 
Council shall be members ex officio. The term of office of each elected mem- 
ber shall be five years, and one member shall be elected annually. However, the 
first committee shall consist of one member elected for one year, one for two years, 
one for three years, one for four years, and one for five years. The member 
whose term of office expires first shall be chairman of the committee. Vacancies in 
the committee membership shall be filled for the unexpired term by the Board 
of Directors. 

6. The Award Committee may make and receive nominations for the Distinguished 

Service Award. Any member of the National Council may send nominations to 
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said committee. Such nominations must be accompanied by a full statement of 
the service rendered geographic education by the nominee. 

. The Award Committee shall have full authority, by unanimous vote, to select 
the one upon whom the Distinguished Service Award is to be conferred, except 
that not more than one award shall be conferred in the same year without the 
approval of the Executive Committee of the National Council. 

8. The Distinguished Service Award shall be certified on a properly engraved 
diploma signed by the President and Secretary of the National Council of Ge- 
ography Teachers. 

9. It is understood that the award carries with it the highest honor that the Na- 
tional Council of Geography Teachers can bestow. 

10. The Award is not to carry with it any monetary consideration. 

11. We recommend that the Distinguished Service Award be conferred sparingly 
and that not more than one award be made in a given year. However, we recog- 
nize that at the outset and under special circumstances it may be desirable to 
vary from this recommendation. The prestige and hence the educational value 
of the Award will depend very greatly upon the care exercised by the Com- 
mittee in its bestowal. 

Committee 

E. E. LACKEY 
GEORGE J. MILLER 


Report of the Resolutions Committee 


Resolved, That the National Council of Geography Teachers express its sincere 
appreciation to President Charles McKenny and the Michigan State Normal College for 
the kind greetings and many privileges and courtesies extended the Council at the annual 
meeting held at Ypsilanti, Michigan, on December 28, 29, 1931. 

Resolved, That the Council is grateful to President Douglas C. Ridgley and other 
officers of the Council for the excellent organization and execution of the interesting, 
inspiring, and constructive program. 

Resolved, That the Council extends its appreciation and thanks to the Editor of 
the JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY, Professor George J. Miller, and his associates, and to 
A. J. Nystrom & Company for their generous support and constructive work in further- 
ing the interest in the teaching of geography thru the Council’s official publication, 
the JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY. 

Resolved, That the Council express its appreciation to Dr. Louis Karpinski, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics at the University of Michigan, for the loan of his rare and 
valuable maps that were placed on exhibition for the benefit of the Council and its 
guests. 

Resolved, That the Council appreciate profoundly the honor bestowed upon it by 
the presence of its distinguished guest, Dr. J. Paul Goode. 

Resolved, That the Council wishes to express its deep appreciation to that beloved 
geographer, Professor Mark Jefferson, for his scholarly contribution to the field of 
geography. 

Resolved, That the National Council express appreciation of the untiring efforts 
of Professor Parkins in his directing of the Yearbook Steering Committee and that it 
pledges hearty support to him in his continuance of this work. 

EpDITH P. PARKER 
DEFOREST STULL 
F. A. CARLSON 
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Report of the Nominating Committee 


1. The Nominating Committee, consisting of Willa Bolton, William J. Berry, and 
George F. Howe, presented its report and as a result the following officers were elected. 

President: Zoe E. Thralls, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

First Vice-President: George J. Miller, State Teachers College, Mankato, Minnesota. 

Second Vice-President: Edith P. Parker, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

Secretary: E. E. Lackey, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Treasurer: C. E. Cooper, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

Members of Executive Committee: terms to expire in 1934. Alison Aitchison, Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa; A. E. Parkins, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee; D. C. Ridgley, Clark University, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Board of Directors at Large: M. E. Branom, Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, 
Missouri; Fred J. Breeze, North Side High School, Fort Wayne, Indiana; C. E. Cooper, 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio; Erna Grassmuck, State Teachers College, Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania; Claire Symonds, Senior High School, Quincy, Illinois; A. W. Abrams, State 
Department of Education, Albany, New York. 

Committee on Distinguished Service Award: Term to expire in 1932: R. H. Whit- 
beck, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin; Term to expire in 1933: L. O. 
Packard, Teachers College of the City of Boston, Boston, Massachusetts; Term to ex- 
pire in 1934: Cora P. Sletten, State Teachers College, Mankato, Minnesota; Term to 
expire in 1935: N. A. Bengtson, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska; Term 
to expire in 1936: Alice Foster, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

2. Research-Finance Committee. Appointed by the Executive Commmittee in 1930: 
Term to expire in 1933: Robert M. Brown, Rhode Island College of Education, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island; Term to expire in 1936: R. H. Whitbeck, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wisconsin; Member and Treasurer, ex-officio: C. E. Cooper, Ohio Univer- 
sity, Athens, Ohio. . 

3. Committee on Educational Relations. Appointed by the President: Term to ex- 
pire in 1932: Erna Grassmuck, Chairman, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsy]l- 
vania; Dr. McBride, University of California, Los Angeles, California; Vivian Worley, 
Denver, Colorado. 


Note: This committee in order to function well, should be headed by a permanent chair- 
man with power to select other members near: the place where the World Federa- 
- tion of Education Associations meets. (See Secretary’s Book, 1930). 
E. E. LACKEY 
Secretary 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Some very significant facts of soil losses by erosion were brought out by Dr. Knight 
of the United States Department of Agriculture at the Land Utilization Conference 
held November 20 at Chicago. He claims that at least 21 million acres of land have 
gone out of cultivation due to destructive erosion. This exceeds the total area of arable 
land in Japan. Department of Agriculture is attempting to meet this erosion problem by 
developing practical methods the farmer may use in checking erosion. To this end, 
nine regional erosion experiment stations have been established in the past two years 
and ten more are to be established. It is hoped that a classification of all our land 
resources be made by means of soil, topographic, and economic surveys. This would 
result in setting agricultural lands protected from needless erosion apart from those 
best suited to forest, grazing, wild life refuges, hunting reserves and recreation. This 
would prevent the heartbreaking experiences of those dauntless and misguided people 
who have homesteaded or bought land for farming unsuited to yield them a decent 
standard of living. 





This October, two vessels carried wheat from Port Churchill, Canada’s new northern 
port, to Europe. The vessels were escorted thru Hudson Strait by a government ice 
breaker patrolling the Strait. Very little ice was encountered tho a few icebergs were 
sighted. The owners of the vessels built for this trade expressed willingness to carry 
further cargoes from Port Churchill. The two and a half million bushel Port elevator is 
prepared to unload wheat into a ship’s hold at the rate of 250 bushels a minute. When 
the 1932 shipping season opens, there will be facilities for handling coal, livestock, 
and other products. 





Dr. ISAIAH BOWMAN, Director of the American Geographical Society was elected 
President of the International Geographical Congress at its September meeting in 
Paris. 





PROFESSOR MARK JEFFERSON, Michigan Normal College, has been awarded the 
Cullum Geographical Medal by the American Geographical Society, and the Helen Cul- 
ver Geographical Medal by the Chicago Geographical Society in recognition of his 
contributions in the field of geography. 





Dr. PRESTON E. JAMES of the University of Michigan addressed the graduate 
seminar at the University of Wisconsin on January 15 on ‘‘ Observations on the Conduct 
of the Chorographic Field Study’’; in the evening of the same date he delivered a public 
lecture: ‘‘Travels in Middle Brazil.’’ 





Dr. A. K. LoBeck, Columbia University, is at present engaged in completing a Guide 
to the Transcontinental Air Route, from New York to San Francisco, for publication by 
the U. S. Geological Survey. 





Dr. RICHARD HARTSHORNE, University of Minnesota, is in Europe, on sabbatical 
leave during the present year, making a study of the Silesian boundary problem, a 
problem in the field of Political Geography. This study is being financed in part by 
a Social Science Research Fellowship. 
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PROFESSOR GEORGE H. PRIMMER, State Teachers College, Duluth, Minnesota, is mak- 
ing an intensive research to determine the continuity of influence of the location of 
Duluth. He plans to complete the work next year at Clark University. 





Dr. GILBERT GROSVENOR, President of the National Geographic Society, published 
the results of his researches in the growth and development of Washington, D.C., in the 
November number of the National Geographic Magazine, under the title, ‘‘ Washington 
Through the Years.’’ 





Dr. HENRY JAMES of the University of Pennsylvania and Mrs. James are spending the 
year in travel in Europe, mainly in the British Isles. 





Dr. W. O. BLANCHARD of the University of Illinois and Mrs. Blanchard are making 
a tour of the world during the present college year. 





Mr. Harry Hutter, a former graduate student at Clark University and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, has accepted the chairmanship of the Department of Geography 
in the Teachers College at Aberdeen, South Dakota. 





Mr. Forrest R. POLK, who had nearly finished his work for the Ph.D. in Geog- 
raphy in the University of Wisconsin, has been elected President of the State Teachers 
College at Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

Dr. RAYMOND E. MurpHy has been appointed head of the Department of Geog- 
raphy at Pennsylvania State College. 





Dr. V. C. Fincu of the University of Wisconsin spent the first semester of the 
current college year in a reconnaissance tour of our southern cotton belt. 





Miss OLIve J. THOMAS, who for the past three years has been Professor of Geog- 
raphy at the University of Rochester, N.Y., is doing graduate work in geography at the 
University of Wisconsin. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Ranally Political Series of Wall Maps. Rand MeNally and Company, Chi- 
eago, 1931. 


This map series, published by a well-known company, consists of eight titles, namely, 
North America, South America, United States and Possessions, Africa, Asia, Europe, 
Eastern Hemisphere and Western Hemisphere. Of these, the last three maps only were 
studied for the purposes of this review. 

The maps of the Western and Eastern Hemispheres are drawn on Lambert’s Azi- 
muthal Equidistant projection; each has the scale of 1:20,000,000 which gives equatorial 
and polar diameters of 37 inches. Four additional world maps, each on an interrupted 
projection, occupy the top and bottom margins of the hemisphere maps. On the Western 
Hemisphere map these are: Density of Population, Races, Economic Utilization, and 
Vegetation, and on the Eastern Hemisphere map are found: Physical Relief, Annual 
Rainfall, Temperature Provinces, and Climatic Regions. The Europe map, on the con- 
trary, occupies the full area of the map sheet, measuring approximately 39 by 54 inches 
on all maps, and shows overlapping areas of Asia, Africa, and the North Atlantic islands. 
The Europe map is on Lambert’s Azimutha] Equal Area projection with a scale of 
1:5,000,000, this being comparable, it is stated, to the map of the United States. 

These maps must be evaluated on their merits as political maps and not on the 
additional features which they carry. As political maps they are useful because the 
need for political wall maps persists thruout the whole educational program of geog- 
raphy, altho theoretically and in an ideal scheme, they would be primarily useful in the 
earlier years of that training—say in the grade and high schools. Owing, at least in 
part, to the moderate use of printed matter, the maps are highly legible and, moreover, 
the color registry is without fault. As a result, names of political subdivisions are read- 
able with ordinary eyesight in well-lighted classrooms of small size and the boundaries 
of countries and continents stand out boldly even from a distance. Colors used to empha- 
size areas of political subdivisions present a pleasing appearance. Curiously enough, this 
American map series reserves for the British Empire the traditional conspicuous red 
color, altho certain other countries not in the Empire are also colored red, ten colors 
only being used on the maps. 

The projection adopted for the hemispheres allows the delineation of the Antarctic 
and the proper demarcation of its dependencies. The maps also carry the most recent 
information concerning boundary disputes, as in Ecuador and Paraguay, existing man- 
dates and dependencies other than those in the Antarctic. 

There is an obvious attempt on the Europe map to use local official names of places 
and to relegate the Anglicized or old form to small letters in parentheses. In this re- 
spect the map is suggestive of the Europe-Near East Map (1929) of the National Geo- 
graphic Society. There are, to be sure, logically defensible reasons for this substitution, 
but it presents many practical problems of teaching and will certainly cause many a be- 
wildered teacher some anxious moments. Thus, pupils using this series are to be taught 
to say Baile Atha Cliath, appearing on the map in five-millimeter letters, instead of 
Dublin, Viipuri for Viborg, and Plzen for Pilsen. At the same time, fortunately for 
teacher if not for a public desirous of being well-informed, local official spellings are 
not consistently carried out. Of all continental countries, Romania alone is spelled in 
the official manner and one is relieved to find the familiar names of Albania and Hungary 
where, with greater logic, one might expect to see, respectively, Shqipénié and Mag- 
yaroraszag. 

Cities of certain sizes are distinguished by red symbols, a circle of 10 millimeter 
diameter represents cities of a million or over, a triangle designates those of 500,000 
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to a million, and a small rectangle is used for cities in the class of 100,000 to 500,000. 
This differentiation is not employed on the hemisphere maps, on which only the cities of 
a million population or over are distinguished by symbols. On the oceans, trade routes 
and distances are shown in red and ocean depths are not only shown with varying shades 
of blue but by numerous soundings recorded in red numbers. 

The reviewer feels that the maps gain little in effect and usefulness by the addi- 
tion of highly generalized light shading for mountain areas and desert wastes. The 
border maps referred to will be useful, if at all, only for close work sometimes required 
in classrooms where, because of shortage of large-scale maps, wall maps have to be 
resorted to. In constructing the border maps, the cartographer has taken advantage of 
recent investigations. Thus the climatic regions map is modified from Koeppen, Geiger, 
and Russell; the temperature provinces are largely based on Parkins’ work in that field; 
the economic utilization map is modified from Hahn and Sapper, and the rainfall map 
from Kincer, Goode and Haack. Professional geographers may well take occasion to com- 
mend a map-publisher who is so alert to current research that findings published by 
Russell in January, 1931, are incorporated in a wall map series issued in the same year. 

RaLPH H. Brown 
University of Minnesota 


John Lossing Buck. Chinese Farm Economy. 487 pp., 248 tables, 71 figs., 
index: The Commercial Press, Shanghai, and University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago. 1930 


The ‘‘ Book of Filial Piety’’ gives these requirements of a good farmer: 
‘*Work according to seasons, 
Suit crops to soils for profit, 
Guard behavior, spend wisely, 
Nurture parents with honor.’’ 


With this quotation from the Chinese classics as a text, Professor Buck has written 
a comprehensive survey of the business of farming and the life of the farmer in China. 
‘Chinese Farm Economy’’ is a carefully prepared statistical study of agricultural 
conditions in selected areas of north and east-central China. The work is based on 
detailed field studies, chiefly farm schedules, made by students of the College of Agri- 
culture of the University of Nanking. These studies include a total of 2,866 farms 
scattered thru seventeen localities in seven provinces. Altho these surveys cover only a 
small part of the Chinese scene, they supply one of the first reliable foundations for an 
understanding of country life. 

The total area included in these surveys measured about 21,000 acres, with a rural 
population of approximately 17,000 people. The average farm area ranged from 2.64 
hectares in north China to 1.58 hectares in east-central China, an average of about five 
acres. The capital investment on these farms amounted to nearly $5,000,000 in Chinese 
currency, with an average of $1,736 for each of the farms.* This may be compared with 
$16,287 in United States currency in this country. The average earnings per person 
amounted to $52.19 per year, with a minimum average of $23.67 in one district. The 
population density per square mile of cultivated land in the districts of north China 
was found to be 1,621 as com~ared to 839 in east-central China. This contrast may be 
explained by the shorter growing season, less abundant rainfall, and generally poorer 
soil in the north. 

*The Chinese dollar is normally worth fifty cents in United States currency. Due 
to.the drop in the value of silver, it now exchanges for about twenty-five cents. 

In addition to detailed figures of crops and products, several chapters are devoted 
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to the farm family and its standards of living. The population studies which were made 
indicate that the present rate of increase is sufficient to double the population within 
seventy years. With such an increase, neither colonization nor industrialization can more 
than momentarily solve the problem, even if they should be practical. Birth control alone 
seems to offer a remedy. 

Elaborate statistical tables with correlation coefficients and grafs are found on 
almost every other page. Many of these will be of interest only to the specialist in farm 
management, for they bear such titles as, ‘‘Semi-Monthly Distribution of Man Labor in 
Hours Per Hectare for Each Crop.’’ On the other hand, the book contains a number of 
excellent illustrations of farm life and the conclusions present significant pictures of 
the economic geography. Altho the author modestly states that the volume has not been 
planned for the general reader, the book will assuredly be of interest to all students of 
the Orient. 

The volume has been published under the auspices of the University of Nanking 
and the Institution of Pacific Relations. Professor Buck is now engaged in a much 
more extensive survey of land utilization which will continue the work presented in this 
book and eventually provide a comprehensive picture of the way in which three-fourths 
of the Chinese earn their living. 

GEORGE B. CRESSEY 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse, New York 


Katheryne C. Thomas. Asia, The Great Continent. 420 pp. Numerous photos 
and maps. Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis. 1931. 


Asia, The Great Continent, is another contribution to excellent geographic writing. 
The author says, ‘‘An effort has been made to keep to the geographic idea and to give 
the child an understanding of at least the simpler geographic principles.’’ She has suc- 
ceeded. 

The descriptions and the geographic interpretation of what people are doing go 
hand in hand. For example, ‘‘A few weeks later the countryside has changed entirely 
from brown to green, the tanks and ditches are full of water and the rivers are over- 
flowing. The heavy rains of the Ganges Plain and the fertile lowlands make it possible 
to raise many valuable wet-season ecrops.’’ ‘‘Since Karachi is on the edge of the desert 
lands, camels come and go in the streets. They bring wool, hides, and skins from the 
arid grazing lands.’’ The chapter on ‘‘ Unconquered Everest’’ contains vivid descriptions 
of high mountain conditions. 

This is a travel book. With Marco Polo an interesting survey of the size and con- 
trasts of Asia is made. After this introduction to the continent the first trips are to 
the homes of the desert and mountain peoples. By contrast the natural resources of Japan, 
China, and India appear great. Half of the book is given to these three countries. The 
author makes us feel that she has seen what she makes us see. 

Nearly a hundred excellent pictures aid the reader, and maps, diagrams, and grafs 
are used freely. At the end of each chapter are tests on the chapters, suggestic™s for 
notebook work, and references to related readings in books and magazines. 

This book is valuable supplementary material for the elementary class studying 
Asia, is adapted for the school library, and will give adults an armchair vacation trip 
thru Asia which should help in understanding Asiatic problems. We are indebted to Miss 
Thomas for this elementary geographic interpretation of some of the conditions in Asia. 


; cand HARRIET CARTER 
Frick Training School for Teachers 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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